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In Election Laws 


Limits on Spending Are Asked 
In Measure Now Before 
Nation’s Lawmakers 


O political candidates get a fair 

chance to present their views to 
the voters today? Are some office 
seekers handicapped by lack of funds 
for campaigning? Does the advan- 
tage go to those candidates supported 
by special groups with big sums of 
money? 

Should new limits be fixed on cam- 
paign spending? Would such limits 
bring about fairer competition among 
candidates? 

Such questions are being debated. 
Proposals for sweeping changes in the 
rules for spending money in national 
election campaigns are now before 
Congress. The new measures would 
do away with certain loopholes which 
weaken existing laws. 

The most important bill is that pre- 
sented this month by Senator Albert 
Gore, Tennessee Democrat. His meas- 
ure is the result of a Senate commit- 
tee investigation of spending in the 
1956 campaign. 

Gore presided over the investiga- 
tion. With him on the committee were 
Senators Mike Mansfield, Montana 
Democrat, and Carl] Curtis, Nebraska 
Republican. 

The committee’s study is probably 
the most thorough ever made in an 
effort to.trace spending in an election 


(Continued on page 2) 
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ABBIE ROWE—NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE building, headquarters of Secretary Dulles, his aides, and a large staff of employes 


How Foreign Policy Is Shaped 


Many Different Individuals and Agencies Help to Chart the Course That 


Our Federal Government Follows in Its Relations with Other Countries 


NUMBER of foreign leaders will 
visit Washington before long to 
confer with U. S. officials. Among 
them are Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
of West Germany and Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi of Japan. Queen Eliz- 
abeth and Prince Philip of Great Brit- 
ain are expected to make a good-will 
trip to this country in September. 
Several prominent leaders from 
other lands have recently been in 
Washington to talk with our officials. 
Among the distinguished visitors have 
been Premier Guy Mollet of France, 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia, and For- 


eign Minister Golda Meir of Israel. 

During the same period, U. S. lead- 
ers have been traveling extensively 
abroad. Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles returned earlier this month 
from a trip to Australia. He and 
President Eisenhower were scheduled 
to meet a few days later with British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan and 
other officials in Bermuda. Only re- 
cently Vice President Nixon returned 
from a trip to Ghana and other Af- 
rican lands. 

The steady stream of foreign visi- 
tors to Washington and the frequent 








HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


HELP CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Easter Seals are now on sale. Money 
from their sale is used by the National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults to help handicapped individ- 
uals. Last year, this association aided 
119,447 children and 25,083 adults. 


ONLY ONE LEFT 


There is only 1 passenger steam- 
boat now left on the Mississippi River. 
It is the Delta Queen. Another one, 
the Gordon C. Greene, which was re- 
cently taken off the river, will become 
a museum soon. A hundred years ago, 
600 boats took passengers up and down 
the Mississippi. The museum will 
show what river life was like then. 


WOODEN SHIP 


Wooden ships are not altogether a 
thing of the past for our Navy. In 
fact, one of the Navy’s newest vessels 
is made almost entirely of wood. It 
is the 138-foot Bittern, a vessel espe- 
cially designed for clearing magnetic 
mines from coastal waters. 

Because the Bittern is made of 
wood, it won’t attract magnetic mines 


as metal ships do. Even the wooden 
ship’s refrigerator is made of plywood. 


FARM EXPORTS 


American farmers have a big stake 
in a brisk overseas trade by the United 
States. Last year, 9 cents out of every 
dollar that farmers received for the 
sale of their crops came from over- 
seas sales. Our total exports of farm 
crops in 1956 amounted to more than 
4 billion dollars. 


UNEMPLOYED DOGS 


The 950 dogs serving in Uncle 
Sam’s Army may soon be out of work. 
The animals are used for scout and 
sentry duty, but the Army says it no 
longer needs them. At the peak of 
World War II, the Army had 10,000 
dogs on active duty. 


ATOM IN BRITAIN 


Britain plans to build 16 additional 
atomic-powered electric plants within 
the next 8 years. The island country 
already has 3 such stations completed 
or in construction. 

Engineers estimate that the pro- 


posed 19 plants, all of which are sched- 
uled to be in operation by 1965, will 
save Britain about 18 million tons of 
badly needed coal a year. That much 
would be needed to produce the elec- 
tric power to be turned out by the 
atomic plants. 


NOW THERE ARE 81 


The United Nations now has 81 
members. The newest UN member, 
Ghana, was voted into the world body 
earlier this month. Ghana, a former 
British colony in Africa, became an 
independent nation March 6. 


WHAT NEXT, PHILIPPINES? 


It has been just a week now since 
Filipino Vice President Carlos Garcia 
took over as head of that country 
after the tragic airplane death of 
President Ramon Magsaysay. The 
free world is still waiting to see what 
course the Philippines will take now 
that Magsaysay, who was a staunch 
foe of communism, is no longer at the 
helm. Meanwhile the Philippine re- 
public is preparing for new presi- 
dential elections this fall. 


trips of our own leaders to other coun- 
tries vividly demonstrate the impor- 
tance which foreign affairs have come 
to assume in our government. Not 
only does the executive branch devote 
much of its time to our foreign rela- 
tions, but so does Congress. The law- 
makers recently spent 2 months study- 
ing the President’s Middle East Plan, 
and will probably devote at least as 
much time to the subject of foreign 
aid. 

At no other period in our history— 
in peacetime, at least—have our deal- 
ings with other nations been of such 
grave concern. Behind this situation 
are a number of factors. 

One is the big role we have played 
in 2 global wars in this century and 
in the Korean conflict. Our part in 
these struggles has deeply involved us 
in overseas events that followed the 
end of the fighting. 

Another is the development of high- 
speed travel. In an age when one can 
have dinner one night in New York 
and breakfast the next morning in 
Paris, it is natural that Americans 
are going to be more involved in inter- 
national affairs than in past years 
when travel across the ocean was much 
slower. 

Still another factor is the global con- 
flict between democracy and commu- 
nism. The rise of communism as an 
aggressive, expanding force has made 
it necessary that we act to check its 
spread far from our shores. More- 
over, the development of nuclear weap- 
ons with their terrible power of de- 
struction has given new urgency to the 
forging of close ties with other lands. 

For all these reasons, foreign pol- 
icy is today a matter of prime concern 
to Americans. In its simplest form, 
U. S. foreign policy may be defined as 
the steps our government takes to get 
along with other lands. Its goal is to 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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Bill on Election Spending 


(Continued from page 1) 


campaign. The 3 senators first checked 
reports which the law requires con- 
gressional candidates to make. 

In addition, the committee sent 
thousands of questionnaires to politi- 
cal groups, labor organizations, and 
individuals. Some 4,000 radio and 
television stations were queried. With 
the aid of the latest calculating ma- 
chines, the committee compiled an- 
swers to its inquiries. 

The results. Political parties and 
other groups taking part in campaigns 
for the Presidency, as well as for seats 
in the House and Senate, reported 
direct expenditures in 1956 of $33,- 
185,725. This compares with $23,- 
064,367 reported spent in the 1952 
Presidential campaign year. 

Republican groups reported the larg- 
est expenditure—$20,685,387, or 62.3 
per cent of the above 1956 total. 
Democrats listed spending at $10,977,- 
790, or 33.1 per cent. Labor groups 
gave a figure of $941,271, or 2.8 per 
cent. Small parties and independent 
groups listed an outlay of only $581,- 
277, or 1.8 per cent of the total of di- 
rect campaign expenditures reported. 

The above total is by no means com- 
plete. It does not, for example, in- 
clude certain expenditures by labor 
unions and business corporations. It 
does not include money spent for 
candidates seeking nominations in 
primary elections or at state conven- 
tions. It does not take into account 
money put out for candidates seeking 
state, county, and other non-federal 
offices. 

The committee made no guess on 
the total spent in electing all public 
officials. Estimates of that total for 
1956 vary from $150,000,000, to $200,- 
000,000. The estimate for the 1952 
Presidential year was $140,000,000. 

Meaning. The 3 investigating sen- 
ators agreed that spending in the 1956 
campaign was far greater than the 
total reported to them. They agreed, 
too, on the need for new laws to limit 
expenditures. 





Hae 
AFTER a Senate committee investigation of campaign spending, Democratic 
Senators Albert Gore (left) and Mike Mansfield (center) wrote a majority report. 
Carl Curtis, Republican member of the committee, wrote a minority report. 


In a majority report, Democrats 
Gore and Mansfield did not quarrel 
with the size of expenditures reported. 
They recognized that the cost of cam- 
paigning is higher than in past years, 
as is most everything else. Buying 
television and radio time alone took 
nearly $10,000,000 of political funds 
in 1956, 

Gore and Mansfield recommended: 
(1) A new reporting system to bring 
all spending into the open; (2) limits 
on spending by political groups and 
parties: in line with present prices; 
(3) limits on campaign gifts by in- 
dividuals, 





Republican Senator Curtis, while 
approving new spending rules, did not 
entirely accept his Democratic Party 
colleagues’ report. Its totals showed 
Republican campaigners spending 
about $2 for every $1 spent by Demo- 
crats. 

In a minority report, Curtis held 
that not all labor union expenditures 
to elect Democrats were shown. Had 
this been done, he argued, totals of 
spending by Democrats and Republi- 
cans would have been about equal. 

Let us now take a look at present 
campaign rules and the new ones pro- 
posed in Senator Gore’s bill to regu- 
late campaign spending. 

Total spending. Present law limits 
federal election spending to $3,000,000 
by each national committee. This 
would seem to mean that the Demo- 
cratic National and the Republican 
National committees could each raise 
$3,000,000, and that would be the max- 
imum each party could use in its 
national campaign. 

The law is unclear. So, besides the 
above main committees, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans have set up 
about 9 other national committees. 
Each of these can raise $3,000,000. 

The Gore bill would do away with 
the meaningless $3,000,000 limit, 
which really doesn’t limit spending. 
Gore would let the parties spend 
around $12,000,000 each for the Presi- 
dential-Vice Presidential campaign, 
and $10,000,000 each for congressional 
campaigning—making the total na- 
tional election cost about $44,000,000. 

Congressional spending. A Senate 
candidate may now spend $25,000, and 
a House candidate $5,000 in an elec- 
tion campaign. He must account for 
this expenditure. 

With or without his consent, indi- 
viduals or groups may support a con- 
gressional candidate now. Thus, out- 
side gifts swell campaign funds. 
Spending in some senatorial cam- 
paigns may rise above $300,000. 

The Gore bill would allow a Senate 


moss 


candidate $50,000 and a House candi- 
date $12,500 for campaigning. Under 
the proposed new rules, a congres- 
sional candidate would be responsible 
for reporting expenditures by com- 
mittees working for him—and they 
could help him financially only with his 
consent. Groups or individuals not 
authorized by a candidate would be 
limited to a maximum $1,000 expendi- 
ture each. 

Individual gifts. Any person may 
contribute up to $5,000 to a national 
political campaign under present law. 
By giving that sum to each of numer- 
ous committees, an individual’s con- 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


THERE ARE MANY LOOPHOLES in legislation limiting campaign spending 


tribution can be very high. He can 
raise the total further by having mem- 
bers of his family make individual 
contributions. 

The Senate investigating committee 
listed a Democratic businessman’s 
donation of $73,164 as the biggest 
reported for 1956. However, most big 
gifts went to the Republican cause. 

Senator Gore proposed that an in- 
dividual be limited to a maximum 
donation of $1,000 a year for federal 
elections or political campaigns of all 
types. Anyone giving over $500 
would have to file a report with fed- 
eral officials. 

Labor and business. The present 
law permits voluntary contributions 
for political campaigns by members of 
labor unions and employes of corpora- 
tions. At the same time, labor unions 
are forbidden to use dues collected 
from members to influence elections. 
Corporations are prohibited from us- 
ing funds earned in the sale of their 
products. 

The Gore committee’s findings show 
just over $940,000 as the figure labor 
groups reported for 1956 campaign 
spending. A supplementary list of 
donations attached to the committee 
findings, however, shows an additional 
$1,078,852 contributed by labor. Pre- 
sumably, these donations were made 
through voluntary committees. Al- 
most all the money was for support 
of Democratic candidates. 

The investigating committee’s list 
of donations of $500 or more shows 
that officials (and families) of 225 of 
the largest corporations gave over 
$3,000,000 for Republican campaign- 
ing. Similar donations for Democrats 
were just a little over $100,000. 

What additional campaign aid came 
from labor unions and corporations in 
1956 is hard to say. Senators Gore 
and Mansfield state that labor unions 
feel they can legally use general un- 
ion funds to carry on drives to register 
voters in election years, and to express 
political views in print and by means 
of television and radio. 

Corporations, Gore and Mansfield 


point out, also feel that they can ex- 
press views in newspaper advertise- 
ments and over the air at corporation 
expense; encourage people to vote; 
and pay salaries and wages of em- 
ployes who give part of their working 
time to political affairs. 

Senator Gore’s bill, as does present 
law, calls for bans against the use 
of union and corporation funds in 
elections. Enforcement of either the 
present law—or a new one—may well 
depend on court rulings. 

A case now under test may serve 
as a guide to the future. In 1954, the 
United Auto Workers was charged 
with using union dues to pay for polit- 
ical television broadcasting in Michi- 
gan, ‘ 

Two weeks ago, the U. S. Supreme 
Court in a majority decision, 5 to 3, 
held that the union violated the law 
—if it used dues to pay for broadcast- 
ing as charged. The majority opin- 
ion, written by Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, did not rule on whether or not 
the law is Constitutional. 

The minority, headed by Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren, held that the law 
violated the First Amendment to the 
Constitution—which includes guaran- 
tees of the right to freedom of speech. 
The union, according to this interpre- 
tation, should be free to express its 
views by buying television time. 

Eventually, the Supreme Court is 
expected to issue a majority opinion 
on Constitutionality of the law. Should 
the Court find the measure unconsti- 
tutional, the way would be open for 
practically unlimited political spend- 
ing by both union and business groups. 

Arguments over the merits and jus- 
tice of laws to regulate expenditures 
in political campaigning are numer- 
ous. 

Those who want the government to 
enforce strict controls on spending 
say : “Candidates for office should have 
an equal chance to present their views 
to the people. It is unfair for rich 
persons to spend as much money as 
they like to try to elect a candidate. 
With big amounts of money at his 
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disposal, a candidate can monopolize 
television and radio, run big newspa- 
per ads, and plant posters throughout 
his campaign area. 

“A seeker of political office without 
large funds is handicapped. He can’t 
get his story across to the voters, be- 
cause he can’t pay for needed facili- 
ties. In fairness, expenditures should 
be limited so that all competing can- 
didates are on an equal basis. 

“In particular, spending by labor 
unions and corporations should be re- 
stricted. Union bosses now use funds 
to promote Democrats for office, for 
the most part. But those funds, in 
part, come from workers who are 
Republicans. Similarly, corporations 
generally support the Republican 
cause. But stockholders in corpora- 
tions include Democrats as well as 
Republicans. The wishes of some un- 
ion members and some stockholders 
are ignored, although their money is 
used. This should be stopped.” 

Those who oppose controls on 
election campaign spending argue: 
“Limiting spending is really against 
the principles of freedom, the right of 
free speech. Limitation violates the 
Constitution. 

“One man may be able to afford a 
$50,000 house. Another may be able 
to buy only a $10,000 home. Each 
pays within his means. Why, then, 
shouldn’t a man give $50,000 to pro- 
mote the candidates and party he 
likes, if he can afford it? 

“A candidate with limited funds 
may feel handicapped, true. Even so, 
he should be able to get his story 
to the people—if it’s sound. Voters 
aren’t fools. They’ll still vote for the 
candidate they like, whether his cam- 
paign is fancy or not. 

“As for unions and corporations, 
their managements work to protect 
the interests of the organizations they 
represent. Supporting political groups 
favorable to their interests is a per- 
fectly acceptable part of the job. 

“Unions are subject to the will of 
a majority of their members; corpora- 
tions to the will of a majority of stock- 
holders. If management doesn’t suit 
them, union members or stockholders 
may act to bring about a change. 
Stopping union or corporation partici- 
pation in elections would be most un- 
wise.” —By ToM HAWKINS 





WARNER BROS. 
“THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” is a movie starring James Stewart in the story 
of Charles Lindbergh and his famous nonstop flight to Paris. The plane used 
in the movie (above) is a careful copy of the tiny ship Lindbergh flew. 


Radio-TV-Movies 


HIRTY years ago a tall, slender 

young man climbed into the cockpit 
of a little silver airplane. About 3314 
hours later, he was a world celebrity. 
He was Charles A. Lindbergh, the 
first man to fly across the Atlantic 
Ocean alone. He did it in a single- 
engined airplane that would seem 
flimsy in comparison with the planes 
of today. 

Lindbergh made his flight without 
the radio and radar navigation aids 
that have become routine today. Ice, 
high winds, and other perils fought 
him all the way across the sea. That 
he succeeded seems miraculous. 

Now a motion picture, The Spirit of 
St. Louis, has been made to present 
the story of that historic flight. The 
Warner Brothers picture is a film 
adaptation of Lindbergh’s 1953 book 
of the same title. Spirit of St. Louis 
is the name of the aircraft in which 
Lindbergh made his flight. The ship 
now hangs in a place of honor in the 
Smithsonian Museum in Washington, 
D. C. 

Nearly all viewers who have seen 
this new motion picture praise it 
highly. It stars James Stewart who 
is well qualified by appearance and 


experience to play the role of Lind- 
bergh. 

Stewart learned to fly in 1936. At 
the beginning of World War II he 
was a flight instructor, then later he 
participated in raids on some of the 
hottest targets in Germany, including 
Berlin. He led a squadron of bombers 
and was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. He was discharged as 
a colonel after having logged more 
than 20,000 hours in the air. 

Playing Lindbergh as a boy in The 
Spirit of St. Louis is 12-year-old Peter 
Scaroni of Santa Maria, California. 
He was discovered by Director Billy 
Wilder among the sightseers watching 
the picture being shot. According to 
Warner Brothers, Peter was chosen 
because of his likeness to Actor 
Stewart. 

* 


Television set owners are in for a 
treat April 10 when Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “Yeoman of the Guard” will be 
telecast on the Hallmark Hall of Fame. 
Time of the show is 8:30 p.m., EST. 
Top musical comedy stars Alfred 
Drake, Celeste Holm, and Bill Hayes 
will be seen in the NBC production. 








A Whole Nation Doesn’t Think Alike — By Clay Coss 








HEN an American who has 

spent some time in Europe 
comes back home, he is certain to be 
asked, “What do the Europeans think 
of the United States?” Of course the 
question cannot be 
answered without a 
great deal of ex- 
plaining, for there 
are many millions 
of Europeans, liv- 
ing in more than 
20 different coun- 
tries. 

Naturally they 
do not all think 
alike. You may 
find out what some Europeans think 
of our country or of anything else, but 
other people of Europe may think 
very differently. 

This fact is so simple that it may 
seem unnecessary to state it. Never- 
theless, many people become confused 
when talking about the inhabitants of 
foreign nations. They appear to think 





Clay Coss 


that all who live in a country or 
region are the same. 

This error keeps many from know- 
ing what is going on in the world. 
For example, they read that an Eng- 
lishman has expressed a certain opin- 
ion. Then they go about telling what 
“the English” are saying. 

In no country are people alike in 
their thinking. In a land such as 
Russia, where freedom of speech does 
not prevail, the people may not be 
permitted to express views which the 
government does not like, but no gov- 
ernment can find out what people are 
thinking. Hence we may be sure that, 
in Russia as elsewhere, there are many 
different ideas as to what national 
and world policies should be. 

Even in political parties, whose 
members are supposed to have com- 
mon beliefs, great differences prevail. 
Republicans are not united in their 
thinking, and neither are the Demo- 
crats. 

Moreover, let us suppose that a for- 


eigner came over here and then, upon 
returning home, was asked what 
Americans thought about his country. 
He would, if he were an accurate re- 
porter, have to say that Americans 
were divided in their opinions. Ex- 
cept in a very few instances, such as 
opposition to communism, the people 
of our country think differently about 
most matters. 

For example, it is an infrequent oc- 
currence for a President to be elected 
by a majority larger than 60 per cent. 
Even though a leader may be very 
popular with most people, there will 
still be a great many opposed to him. 

One should be very careful, there- 
fore, in jumping to the conclusion 
that he knows what the people of a 
continent, a nation, a region, or an or- 
ganization think, merely because he 
has heard a few opinions expressed. 
Except for elections, only polls of opin- 
ion indicate fairly accurately what 
percentage of people think this way or 
that on a particular question. 





Readers Say— 











We do not attempt to balance argu- 
ments for and against each issue pre- 
sented in this column as we do in the 
rest of the paper. Instead, the space 


is set aside for reader opinion, what- 
ever it may be. If you disagree with 
what others say, write your views to 
this column. 

Since certain countries such as Britain, 


Ireland, and Sweden do not use their en- 
tire immigration quotas, I think that the 
left-over parts of the quotas should be 
given to people from Poland, Italy, and 
other countries who could use the extra 
allotments. HELENE M. PLACHTA, 
Chicago, Illinois 
* 

A recent letter said that filibustering ~ 
was better than limiting freedom of 
speech in Congress. The writer of the 
letter fails to realize that if one senator 
filibusters, he is limiting the freedom of 
speech of 95 other senators. I am in 
favor of putting a reasonable limit on 
the speeches. GERALD MASON, 

Blackwell, Oklahoma 
* 

The United States is lagging in peace- 
time atomic energy development. Great 
Britain already has a large-scale nuclear 
plant in operation, and Russia has a 
smaller one. The federal government 
should provide funds to develop atomic 
power. Private power companies cannot 
afford to develop it entirely by them- 
selves. FLoyp LENZ, 

Foley, Minnesota 
* 

It’s a mistake for Congress to give 
President Eisenhower all the power and 
money he asked for in the Middle East 
conflict, because the President is only the 
Chief Executive. His job is to carry out 
the legislation passed by Congress. Power 
in the hands of one man would ulti- 
mately lead to the disintegration of our 
democracy. Morris MANNING, 

Spencer, lowa 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a geographical area. 


1. Present ambassador to Russia who 
is slated to become our envoy to the 
Philippines within the next several 
months. 

2. Senator ——_ __. is the head 
of the committee which investigated 
spending in the 1956 political campaign. 

3. The ___._.._._........ Doetrine in 1823 
warned European nations to keep out 
of the Western Hemisphere. 





4, Republicanism is the 
slogan given to the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s aims for its party and the 
country. 


5. Capital of Texas. 


6. The ________ Amendment to the 
Constitution guarantees the right of free 
speech. 


7. Israel insists that her ships be al- 
lowed to travel freely in the Gulf of 








8. The Department of —— 
our principal agency for carrying out 
foreign policy. 


Pi2;3/4/5/6/7/8 




































































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Paraguay. VERTICAL: 1. 
Cooper; 2. quota; 3. monarchy; 4. coal; 


5. refugees; 6. Bermuda; 7. Atlanta 
(Ga.); 8. Tokyo. 
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Foreign Aid 


Earlier this year, President 
Eisenhower asked Congress to set 
aside nearly 4% billion dollars in 
foreign aid funds for the coming 
year. More than half—about 2.6 
billion dollars—of this amount was 
asked for military aid to our allies. 
The remainder was to go to help 
underdeveloped lands boost farm 
and factory output and carry out 
other similar projects. 

While going over the President’s 
foreign aid proposals, members of 
Congress have also been studying the 
reports of special study groups on this 
matter. Two of these groups have al- 
ready handed in their reports, while 
others are expected to do so shortly. 

One study group, headed by Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, says 
Uncle Sam should increase overseas 
aid if necessary, particularly to the 
underdeveloped lands. The Johnston 
body also believes that we should let 
these countries know definitely that 
they can count on our assistance for 
several years to come. 

A second group, led by former U. S. 
Steel Corporation head Benjamin 
Fairless, feels that our foreign aid 
should be kept at approximately the 
same level as it is now. The Fairless 
group opposes assistance to any coun- 
try not allied militarily with us. 

These and other views on foreign 
aid are being widely discussed as Con- 
gress debates the President’s overseas 
assistance program. 


New Diplomats 


Within the past few weeks, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has added a number 
of new members to his diplomatic 
family. Here are 5 of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s ambassadorial appointments, 
some of which must still be approved 
by the Senate: 

John Hay Whitney. A noted New 
York investment banker, Whitney has 
already taken over his duties as our 
ambassador to Britain. The 52-year- 
old businessman replaced another 
prominent banker—Winthrop Aldrich 

in the London post. 

Amory Houghton. An executive of 
the Corning Glass Works and of other 


business enterprises, Houghton has 


uP up 


Whitney Houghton 


Bruce 
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U. S. AMBASSADORS recently assigned to top diplomatic posts (see story) 


been named as our ambassador to 
France. The 57-year-old businessman 
is replacing C. Douglas Dillon in the 
French post. 

David Bruce. A lawyer by training, 
Bruce is to take over as U. S. envoy to 
West Germany. He replaces Dr. 
James Conant, a former president of 
Harvard University who has returned 
to the field of education. Bruce, 59, 
has served in a number of government 
posts. He directed our aid program 
to France for a time after World 
War II. 

Llewellyn Thompson, Jr. He is 
scheduled to replace Bohlen as our 
ambassador to Russia. Like Bohlen, 
Thompson is a career diplomat with 
long years of service overseas. Our 
future envoy to Moscow is now serving 
as ambassador to Austria. Thompson, 
who is 52, also knows Russian well and 
took part in a number of post-World 
War II Soviet-American meetings. 

Charles Bohlen. Now ambassador 
to Russia, Bohlen is slated to become 
our new envoy to the Philippines 
within a few months. A career dip- 
lomat who has been in the U. S. For- 
eign Service since 1929, 52-year-old 
Bohlen has held the top diplomatic 
post in Moscow for the past 4 years. 
He is an expert on Soviet affairs and 
speaks Russian fluently, but says he 
wants a change from the drab life in 
Russia. 


Help for Poland? 


For some weeks now, representa- 
tives of the Red Polish government of 
Wladyslaw Gomulka have been meet- 
ing with American officials. The Reds 
came here to ask for $200,000,000 
worth of American surplus farm prod- 
ucts, and $100,000,000 in loans to buy 
American farm machines. 

Poland decided to ask for American 
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FIVE CENTRAL AMERICAN LANDS (shaded black on the map) recently 
signed an agreement for closer cooperation in building up their trade (see story) 


aid some time after Gomulka took 
over the leadership of his country last 
fall. The Polish mission to America 
has been criticized by Moscow, but 
thus far the Soviets apparently have 
not tried to interfere. Though a com- 
munist, Gomulka appears to be striv- 
ing for a Red Poland that is independ- 
ent of Russia. 

Poland needs outside help because 
it has a severe food shortage, and it is 
critically short of farm machines 
needed to boost crop production. One 
reason for these shortages is that the 
Poles, when they were under tight 
Soviet control, were required to send 
large quantities of goods to Russia. 

Americans who feel we should give 
aid to Red Poland say: ‘“‘Though the 
Gomulka regime is communist, it is 
trying to gain freedom from Soviet 
control. By granting aid to his coun- 
try, we shall make it less dependent 
on Moscow and help open the way for 
a freer Poland—perhaps along the 
lines of communist Yugoslavia. We 
can’t, without the risk of war with 
Russia, give military aid to satellite 
nations seeking their freedom, but we 
can and should give them economic 
assistance.” 

Other citizens argue: “Though 
Gomulka has won a measure of in- 
dependence from Russia, he continues 
to take orders from Moscow. By help- 
ing Red Poland, we shall only 
strengthen Russia and the communist 
system in Europe. At any rate, we 
cannot be certain that food shipped to 
Red Poland would not fall into Rus- 
sian hands rather than help the 
hungry Poles.” 


In Central America 


Five Central American countries are 
taking an important step toward 
union. Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica are 
working out details of a new agree- 
ment providing for an end to trade 
barriers among themselves. The plan 
is somewhat similar to the one now 
being organized in Western Europe 
(see February 18 issue of this paper). 

The Central American plan will do 
away with tariffs on certain products 
traded among the 5 countries. It also 
calls for new efforts to develop addi- 
tional industries in the area. 

At present, most.Central Americans 
earn a living by farming. There are 
almost no industries in the area. 
Farmers grow coffee, bananas, cotton, 
and other crops. The raising of live- 
stock is also important in Nicaragua 
and some other Central American 
lands. 

The area’s forests provide rich 
sources of mahogany and other valu- 
able woods, as well as chicle—a sub- 
stance used in making chewing gum. 
There are also important deposits of 
gold, silver, copper, and other miner- 
als in this part of the globe. 


The Story of the Week 


Altogether, the 5 Central American 
nations have an area of 170,366 square 
miles—about the size of Arizona and 
Florida combined—and a population 
of more than 9,000,000. 


Naval Chief 


Thomas Gates, Jr., who will become 
Secretary of the Navy April 1, is no 
“landlubber.” He served in the Navy 
during World War II, achieving the 
rank of commander. He is now a 
Naval Reserve captain. 

At present, Gates is serving as top 
assistant to Secretary of the Navy 
Charles Thomas, who will retire from 
that post when the new Naval chief 
takes over next week. Gates has held 
his present post since October 1953. 

Born nearly 51 years ago in Penn- 
sylvania, Gates was trained to become 
an investment banker. After grad- 
uating from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1928, he joined the invest- 
ment banking firm of Drexel & Com- 
pany, becoming a partner in the firm 
12 years later. During World War II, 
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THOMAS GATES, Jr., becomes Secre- 
tary of the Navy next Monday, April 1 


he left banking to serve as a Naval 
officer. 

In his present post, Gates has won 
a reputation for being fair and impar- 
tial when helping to settle disputes 
among different branches of the Navy. 
A hard worker, he usually arrives at 
his Pentagon office at 8:30 in the 
morning, and seldom leaves before 7 
in the evening. He rarely has time 
for his favorite pastime—golf. But 
he does relax from time to time by 
reading both serious books and mys- 
tery stories. 


Russia and Tito 


There have been a number of ups 
and downs in relations between Russia 
and Yugoslavia since World War II. 
At the close of that conflict, Marshal 
Tito became ruler of Yugoslavia as a 
communist with close ties with Mos- 
cow. Then in 1948, Tito turned on his 
Soviet bosses and declared his country 
to be independent of Russian control. 

Following the 1948 break with Rus- 
sia, Joseph Stalin, who was then dicta- 
tor of the Soviet Union, set out to 
crush Tito. The Soviet dictator cut 
off trade and diplomatic relations with 
Yugoslavia, and threatened to use 
force to overthrow Tito. 

Because most of Yugoslavia’s trade 
had been with the Soviets, that coun- 
try was badly hurt by Stalin’s moves. 
Tito’s government might have fallen 
—as Stalin wanted it to—had not the 
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this African land. 


United States and other western coun- 
tries gone to Yugoslavia’s aid. 

After Stalin’s death in 1953, the 
Soviet attacks on Tito dwindled. The 
new Russian rulers blamed Stalin for 
the falling-out with Yugoslavia, and 
said they wanted close relations with 
Tito’s country once again. Trade and 
diplomatic relations were resumed, 
and an exchange of visits took place 
between Soviet leaders and Tito. 

Then, just a few months ago, the 
Soviet leaders launched a new attack 
on Tito. They called the Yugoslav 
leader an “agent of the western pow- 
ers.” They have been accusing Tito 
of trying to split up the communist 
countries and to foment unrest in 
these lands. 

Yugoslavs say that Moscow’s latest 
attack on their country is caused by 
the growing determination within 
communist countries that they have 
a right to be independent of Russia. 
It is held that the spread of this idea, 
which is strongly supported by Tito, 
has led to strong independence move- 
ments in Hungary, Poland, and other 
Soviet satellites, making it difficult for 
Russia to maintain its tight-fisted con- 
trol over these lands. 


Agaba and Gaza 


The Gulf of Aqaba continues to be 
a Middle East trouble spot. This body 
of water, which is an arm of the Red 
Sea, is bordered by Egypt’s Sinai 
Peninsula on one side, and Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan on the other. It 
touches the southern tip of Israel 
where the important Jewish port city 
of Elath is located. 

Ships entering the Gulf of Aqaba 
must pass through the narrow Strait 
of Tiran which connects the Gulf with 
the Red Sea. In the past, Arab guns 
overlooking the Strait of Tiran fired 
on Jewish ships and prevented them 
from entering the Gulf. That’s why 
Israel moved its troops into Sinai last 
fall. 

Now that the Israeli troops have 
withdrawn from Sinai outposts, 
United Nations forces hold the area. 
But Egypt plans to take over from 
the UN troops as soon as possible. 

Will Egypt again attempt to close 
the Gulf of Aqaba to Jewish shipping 
when UN forces leave the area? If 
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Its rich mineral resources are being increasingly developed. 


so, will Israel carry out its announced 
intention of “shooting its way” into 
the Gulf of Aqaba if necessary? In 
that case, what action would the 
United States and the UN take? 

These are some of the questions 
now being asked about the future of 
the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Meanwhile, the world is also watch- 
ing events in Gaza—a narrow strip of 
land on the Mediterranean Sea be- 
tween Israel and Egypt. UN forces 
entered the area earlier this month 
after Israel agreed to withdraw its 
troops from there. Soon after Israeli 
forces left Gaza, Egypt again took 
over administration of the strip de- 
spite Israel’s understanding that the 
Egyptians would not do this. 

It remains to be seen whether or not 
Egypt’s action in Gaza will lead to 
further strife with Israel. 


Warning! Icebergs! 


“Iceberg Ahead!” This warning 
cry can be heard on ships traveling the 
North Atlantic shipping lanes in the 
spring. But thanks to the Ice Patrol 
Service of the U. S. Coast Guard, 
ships are warned in plenty of time. 

Icebergs begin as part of the thick 
ice cap in the Arctic seas. In the 
spring, when the weather becomes 
warmer, some of the ice melts. Pieces 
break off and float south into the 
waters used by commercial ships. 
Hidden in fog or by a storm, the ice- 
bergs are dangerous enemies to sailors. 

The Ice Patrol Service spots the 
huge chunks of ice and keeps track of 
their whereabouts. Bulletins are 
beamed over the radio twice a day to 
all ships in the North Atlantic. More 
than a dozen countries help pay for 
this service. 


Britain’s Health Plan 


In Britain, nearly all doctors, den- 
tists, and other persons engaged in 
health work belong to the National 
Health Service. This service, which 
is run by the British government, pro- 
vides health care for most citizens 
free of cost or at low fees. 

The National Health Service pays 
medical specialists en the basis of the 
time they serve, the number of pa- 
tients they have, and their skills. 
Doctors, dentists, nurses, and others 


can also treat private patients who do 
not want to take advantage of the gov- 
ernment health care plan. 

Now Britain’s doctors and dentists 
are demanding higher pay. They 
threaten to resign from the National 
Health Service unless their earnings 
are increased by 25 per cent. If they 
carried out their threat, there would 
be a complete breakdown in Britain’s 
federal health program. 

At present, some British doctors 
and dentists earn as little as $2,000 a 
year. A very few specialists earn as 
much as $9,000 annually. These earn- 
ings are far below those of American 
health specialists. Here, doctors and 
dentists average close to $15,000 a 
year. 


This and That 


Indonesia’s President Sukarno has 
taken over as the “strong man” of his 
island country. Sukarno assumed con- 
trol after the government of Premier 
Ali Sastroamidjojo collapsed earlier 
this month. 

Sukarno’s plan for “strong-man” 
rule and his decision to include com- 
munists in his government have been 
highly unpopular in Indonesia. In 
fact, some important islands making 
up the Southeast Asian land, includ- 
ing Sumatra and Borneo, have broken 
away from the central government 
over this and other issues. 

Cuba is worried about its future. 
The island country has been rocked by 
a number of revolutions within recent 
months. The latest revolt broke out 
earlier this month, causing about 50 
deaths. There are rumblings of more 
trouble. 

Revolutionists have been trying to 
overthrow the government of Presi- 
dent Fulgencio Batista, who has gov- 
erned Cuba much of the time since he 
first seized power in the 1930’s. Op- 
ponents of Batista claim that he is a 
dictator who rules Cuba with an iron 
hand. Supporters say he has done 
much for his country. 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
FBI, says the American Communist 
Party is still directed by Moscow 


despite the party’s efforts to make 
people believe otherwise. Hoover says 
that the Reds’ recent announcement 
that they are now independent of Rus- 
sia is “double talk.” 


Letter of Complaint 


We have received a strong criticism 
against this sentence recently appear- 
ing in our Vocabulary column: “The 
guileful Chinese overplayed their 
hand.” 

This complaint is a legitimate one. 
It is wrong and improper to use an 
unsavory adjective in connection with 
an entire nation or group. 

We select our vocabulary words out 
of the daily press, and try to use them 
in much the same way as they are in 
the newspapers, so as to give them 
timely meaning. The original writer 
of this sentence was referring only to 
certain Chinese communist 
not to all the people of that land. 

Unfortunately, we suffi- 
ciently careful to put the proper quali- 
fying words in the sentence when it 
appeared in our paper. We deeply 
regret this, because we entirely agree 
that wrong impressions are often 
given of a nation or group by the 
use of an improper word or phrase. 

As a matter of fact, the day our 
critic’s letter arrived, the page-3 edi- 
torial on this same problem was in 
type. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) federal aid to education, 
and (2) the Philippines. 


leaders, 


were not 





Pronunciations 

_ Ali Sastroamidjojo—a'lé sa-stré’a-mi- 
jo’yo 

Aqaba—ii’k6-ba 

Carlos Garcia—kiar'los giar-sé’a 

Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’sé-6 
ba-tés’ta 

Ghana—ga’na 

Guy Mollet—gé m6-la’ 

Meir—m¢-ir 

Nobusuke Kishi — nd-bd0-s60-ké ké-shé 

Ramon Magsaysay—ra-mawn’ mag-si-si 

Tiran—té-ran’ 

Wladyslaw Gomulka—vli-di’slaf gaw- 
mool’ka 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Then there was the man who thought 
he could swim the English channel, but 
when he got half-way across, he decided 
he couldn’t make it, and swam back. 


* 


Hal: Dachshunds are 
mended as pets in Alaska. 

Cal: Why not? 

Hal: They keep the door open too long 
going in and out of the house. 


not recom- 


* 


Librarian: Please be quiet! 
ple around you can’t read. 

Young boy: That’s too bad—lI could 
read when I was 6. 


The peo- 


* 


Manager: You are the most beautiful 
woman in Hollywood. 

Movie Star: You’d say so even if you 
didn’t think so. 

Manager: Well, that makes us even. 
You’d think so even if I didn’t say so. 


* 


Cad: When you sang “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” there was a man in the 
audience who burst into tears. 

Singer: I suppose he was a Ken- 
tuckian. 

Cad: No, he was a musician. 


Television will never replace the news- 
paper. If you don’t believe it, try swat- 
ting a fly with a TV set. 


* 


Customer: When I bought this cat, you 
told me he was splendid for mice. 
he won’t go near them. 

Clerk: 
the mice? 


Why. 
Well, isn’t that splendid for 











BEAVEN-—-BEN ROTH AGENCY 
“T’ve got it all figured out except that 
infield fly rule.” 
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Foreign Policy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


safeguard the United States by pro- 
moting world conditions which will 
insure peace and liberty for all Amer- 
icans. 

Consequently, our government has 
no more important task than to devise 
a wise, sound foreign policy. Let us 
see how foreign policy is made, and ex- 
amine the part played by various per- 
sons and groups. 

The President. Our most important 
official in making foreign policy is the 
President of the United States. Cer- 
tain powers are specifically granted 
him by the Constitution. 

As Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces, he has tremendous 
power in time of war, and he also has 
considerable peacetime authority. He 
appoints, and can remove, our highest 
military commanders. 

Between 1910 and 1930, several 
Presidents sent troops to Central 
America. These acts profoundly af- 
fected our relations with Latin Ameri- 
can lands. Our highest representa- 
tives in foreign affairs are men that 
the Chief Executive appoints—and 
can remove. 

The President also has the power 
to make treaties, although they must 
be approved by a two-thirds vote in 
the Senate. Furthermore, he may ne- 
gotiate with other governments cer- 
tain executive agreements that do not 
have to be referred to the Senate. 

The Chief Executive may influence 
our relations abroad merely by recog- 
nizing, or refusing to recognize, for- 
eign governments. (Though he does 
not have to consult Congress on this 
matter, the President would be un- 
likely to take action that a large ma- 
jority of the lawmakers would not ap- 
prove.) He sometimes affects the at- 
titudes or actions of foreign nations 
simply by expressing his ideas or 
views on a particular international 
problem. 

In addition, the President helps to 
decide what our foreign policy will 
be merely by supporting or opposing 
certain plans. His prestige is such 
that he can generally obtain strong 
backing among the lawmakers and the 
people in general. 

Department of State. This is the 
main agency for carrying out foreign 
policy. The Secretary of State is the 
President’s principal adviser on U. S. 
foreign affairs. 

More than 22,000 people are today 
employed by the Department of State. 
About 6,700 are in the United States, 
and the remainder are in other lands. 
We have 76 embassies and 3 legations 
abroad. In addition, we have commer- 
cial representatives in almost 200 cit- 
ies throughout the world. 

Some Secretaries of State have per- 
sonally had a great deal to do with 
shaping our relations with other na- 
tions. The Monroe Doctrine in 1823 
—in which outside nations were 
warned to keep out of the Western 
Hemisphere—was largely the work of 
John Quincy Adams, Secretary of 
State under President Monroe. 

Secretary of State Dulles has been 
a highly influential adviser of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Newspapermen who 
the White House agree that 
the President frequently follows Mr. 
Dulles’ advice in our dealings abroad. 

The Secretary of State is assisted 
by many career men—members of the 
U. S. Foreign Service—as well as by 


cover 








a number of other experts who possess 
special knowledge in certain fields. 
Much of the painstaking research and 
study which precede policy decisions 
are carried out in the State Depart- 
ment. 

The Department of State works 
closely with the United Nations. Our 
UN delegation, headed by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, plays an important role in ex- 
ecuting foreign policy. 

In recent weeks, a number of 
changes have been made in key posts 
in Washington and abroad. Former 
Governor Christian Herter of Massa- 
chusetts is the new Under Secretary 
of State, replacing Herbert Hoover, 
Jr. A number of new ambassadors 
have been chosen. 

Other government agencies. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has placed great 
emphasis on the National Security 
Council in shaping foreign policy. 
This agency includes the President, 


Vice President Nixon, Secretary of 
State Dulles, Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey, various other civilian of- 
ficials, and our top military men. The 
group makes many vital decisions that 
are later translated into foreign policy. 

Various other departments and 
agencies leave their imprint on for- 
eign policy. The Department of Com- 
merce, for example, helps to promote 
good trade relations between the 
United States and foreign countries. 
The International Cooperation Admin- 
istration carries out programs which 
are a major part of our foreign policy. 

Congress. Our lawmaking body is 
granted certain Constitutional powers 
which give it a prominent role in for- 
eign affairs. As we have already 
noted, no treaty can become law with- 
out the approval of two-thirds of the 
Senators who are present to vote on 
the measure. And any treaty, once 
approved, can be declared void by a 
simple act of Congress. 

The lawmakers can influence for- 
eign policy, too, through their power 
to appropriate funds for spending on 
American operations abroad. An ex- 
ample of Congress’ “power of the 
purse” may be seen in the debate now 


getting under way over how much 
money should be spent next year on 
foreign aid programs. The lawmak- 
ers’ power to levy taxes and legislate 
on trade matters can also affect for- 
eign affairs. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee have strong powers. They 
exert influence by the action they take 
on new bills pertaining to foreign 
relations. By refusing to bring bills 
to a vote, they can “kill” proposed 
legislation. 

By its power to declare war, Con- 
gress can profoundly alter our rela- 
tions with other nations. The Presi- 
dent may, it is true, take action which 
will lead to war, but it is up to Con- 
gress to make the final decision. 

The public. Before World War I, 
most Americans did not have much 
interest in foreign affairs, but now 
Americans in general are showing con- 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, confers with his boss, the President 


siderable interest in our relations with 
other countries. Our leaders are 
guided to a large degree by public 
opinion in shaping foreign policy. 

An effective way for citizens to in- 
fluence foreign policy is to write or 
talk to congressmen, other govern- 
ment officials, and newspaper editors. 
They can also join organizations and 
help shape the attitudes of these 
groups toward foreign-policy issues. 
In making decisions on foreign policy, 
the President, the State Department, 
and Congress all pay close attention 
to public opinion. 

Mid-East Doctrine. Let’s see how 
the individuals and groups that we 
have mentioned fit into the picture in 
making foreign policy. As an ex- 
ample, we'll use the Mid-East Doc- 
trine, which became law about 2 weeks 
ago. 

Late in December, word leaked out 
that the administration planned a new 
program in the Middle East. Presum- 
ably it had been the subject of intense 
discussion in the State Department. 

On New Year’s Day, congressional 
leaders were invited to the White 
House where President. Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles ex- 
plained the plan. On January 5, the 


President appeared before a joint ses- 
sion of Congress. He asked for the 
power to use America’s armed forces 
to defend any Middle Eastern nation 
that asked for help against open com- 
munist attack. Mr. Eisenhower also 
requested military and economic aid 
for these lands. 

The President’s proposal was dis- 
cussed widely by radio and television 
commentators and in newspaper col- 
umns. Congressional committees 
studied the plan. The House of Rep- 
resentatives approved it quickly, but 
the Senate debated it at length and 
made certain changes before giving 
its approval earlier this month. 

After the House agreed to the Sen- 
ate version, the bill was signed by 
President Eisenhower on March 9 and 
became law. Now an extensive survey 
is being made to determine how the 
program will be carried out. 

Doing your part. One doesn’t have 
to be of voting age to make his in- 
fluence felt in shaping foreign policy. 
Young people may make their influence 
felt, first of all, by acquiring a solid 
background of information. Read all 
you can about foreign lands and peo- 
ple. Study various viewpoints on for- 
eign-policy issues. Watch for radio or 
television programs where foreign 
policy is discussed. 

Then make your own decisions on 
the basis of the facts you possess, 
and try to influence others. You may 
write congressmen and in other legit- 
imate ways exert pressure on policy- 
making officials. By these means, you 
will not only be helping to shape for- 
eign policy, but you will be rising to 
competent citizenship. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 





Your Vocabulary 











In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are on page 8, column 4. 


1. The face of the witness was 
pallid (pal’id) as the committee ques- 
tioned him. (a) angry (b) wrinkled 
(c) pale (d) red. 


2. The political events in both places 
were synchronized (sing’kr6-nized). 
(a) confused (b) later discussed (c) 
planned by the same group (d) ar- 
ranged to take place at the same time. 


3. He would ask for the floor on any 
pretext (pré’téxt). (a) question (b) 
parliamentary point of order (c) ex- 
cuse (d) occasion. 


4. No one dared to contravene (kon- 
trih-vén’) his orders. (a) obey (b) 
repeat (c) speak about (d) contradict. 


5. They decimated (dés’i-mat-éd) 
the regiment. (a) sneaked by (b) de- 
stroyed a large part of (c) betrayed 
(d) attacked. 


6. He was chosen to defile (dé-fil’) 
the reputation of the party. (a) praise 
(b) tarnish (c) publicize (d) improve. 


7. Service in this public post was 
certainly an edifying (éd’‘i-fi-ing) ex- 
perience for him. (a) awful (b) im- 
proving and instructive (c) pleasant 
and relaxing (d) unusual. 


8. The plan was constantly being 
assailed (a-sild’) on the floor of the 
Senate. (a) warned (b) interrupted 
(ec) attacked (d) contradicted. 
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SPORTS 


INAL play-offs are now under way 

in big league ice hockey. The 4 
leading teams of the National Hockey 
League are competing for the famous 
Stanley Cup, pro hockey’s top prize. 

This trophy received its name from 
Lord Stanley of Preston, a Governor 
General of Canada in the 1890’s. A 
hockey enthusiast, he donated the cup 
to the team winning the Canadian 











championship. Today it goes to the 
National Hockey League’s play-off 
winner. 


Taking part in the final play-offs 
are Montreal and 3 U. S. teams— 
Detroit, Boston, and New York. Prac- 
tically all players on each team are 
Canadians. Montreal is the defending 
champion. 

* 


A growing fad among baseball 
pitchers is throwing the ball without 
a preliminary windup. A number of 
big league hurlers are experimenting 
with this idea in training camps. 

Behind the fad is the success of 
pitcher Don Larsen of the New York 
Yankees in last fall’s world series. 
Pitching without a windup, Larsen 
turned in a perfect no-hit, no-run game 
in which not a single batter reached 
first base. 

Larsen says that pitching without 
a windup improved his control and also 
kept the batters off stride. Whether 
other pitchers will also benefit by dis- 
earding the windup remains to be 
seen, but a number are hopeful. 


* 


Many tennis fans are having the 
opportunity of seeing why Richard 
“Pancho” Gonzales is generally con- 
sidered the world’s best tennis player. 
The big pro champion is on a cross- 
country tour, playing matches in many 
cities. When it ends, he will have 
met Ken Rosewall 100 times. 

Rosewall was a Davis Cup head- 
liner for Australia and, before turn- 
ing pro, won the U. S. amateur cham- 





Gonzales 


Rosewall 


pionship last year. The little fellow 
—he’s 5 feet 6 inches tall and weighs 
140 pounds—is a gritty competitor; 
and before the tour is over, he may 
give Gonzales plenty of trouble. Right 
now, though, Rosewall is trailing his 
American opponent. As we go to 
press, Gonzales has won about 2% 
times as many matches as Rosewall, 
although most of them have been very 
close. 

A fiery, slam-bang player, Gonzales 
has been pro champion since 1955. 
He is 6 feet 3 inches tall and weighs 
187 pounds. He probably hits the 
ball harder than any other player. His 
scorching serve has been timed at 
more than 112 miles an hour. 

A native of Los Angeles, Pancho 
never worries about a match. “The 
more you worry,” he says, “the better 
itis for your opponent.” 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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WORKING at home: 


Personality in Congress 
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Massachusetts Senator John Kennedy and his wife 


Senator John Kennedy 


NE dark night in 1943, a PT boat 

crept through the waters of the 
South Pacific near the Solomon Is- 
lands. Commanding the small, power- 
ful craft from which torpedoes could 
be launched was Navy Lieutenant 
“Jack” Kennedy of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. He and his crew were stalk- 
ing a Japanese destroyer. 

A few minutes later, the presence of 
the PT boat was discovered. In the 
melee that followed, the little craft 
was rammed by a Japanese ship and 
sliced in two. The young officer and 
his crew were plunged into the inky 
waters. 

Though injured, Kennedy saved the 
lives of 3 of his men. A strong swim- 
mer, he towed one member of his crew 
for 3 miles. Finally they clambered 
ashore behind Japanese lines. Nine 
days after the PT boat went down, the 
Kennedy group reached U. S. posi- 
tions. 

Today the leader of this combat ex- 
ploit is a prominent member of Con- 
gress. At the age of 39, Senator John 
Kennedy is widely regarded as a “ris- 
ing power” in the Democratic Party. 

It is not surprising that Kennedy, 
after he recovered from his war in- 
juries, decided to embark on a career 
in public life. His father had held 
several top government posts during 
the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. His grandfather had been 
a congressman and mayor of Boston. 

Just before World War II, Kennedy 
acted for a time as secretary to his 
father, who was then Ambassador to 
Great Britain. He also toured Europe 
and the Middle East, taking a leave 
from his studies at Harvard College 
to do so. 

From these experiences came the 
material for a book, Why England 
Slept. The story of England’s un- 
preparedness for war, it was pub- 
lished in 1940—the year Kennedy 
graduated from Harvard—and won 
wide praise. 

After 4 years in the Navy, he 
worked for a short time here and 
abroad as a newspaperman. Among 
the events he covered was the San 
Francisco Conference where the 
United Nations was born. 

In 1946, Kennedy ran for Congress 
in the same district which his grand- 
father once represented. He won and 
was twice re-elected. In 1952, he be- 


came the third Democrat ever to be 
elected to the Senate from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Newspapers and magazines have 
frequently described Kennedy as a 
“moderate liberal.” He generally sup- 
ports the measures favored by the 
Democratic Party, but at times he 
follows an independent course. 

For instance, unlike many of his 
Democratic colleagues, Kennedy sided 
with President Eisenhower in oppos- 
ing high, rigid price supports. He 
favored somewhat lower and more 
flexible supports for farm products. 

Another example of his independ- 
ence is seen in his support of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project in the face 
of considerable opposition in his own 
coastal state. (The project will per- 
mit ocean-going vessels to reach the 
Great Lakes, bypassing eastern sea- 
ports. ) 

Keenly interested in international 
matters, Kennedy this year sought 
and acquired a place on the important 
Foreign Relations committee. Re- 
cently he urged the State Department 
to approve economic aid for commu- 
nist Poland. A staunch anti-commu- 
nist, the Massachusetts senator says 
that to deny Poland aid will either in- 
crease the country’s dependence on 
Russia or will drive the Poles into 
“the slaughter of a fruitless, pre- 
mature revolt.” 

Kennedy advocates stronger ties 
with our allies to stop the spread of 
communism, and has generally op- 
posed cuts in foreign aid. 

Two years ago, Kennedy authored a 
new book which told of outstanding 
examples of courage in the careers of 
8 United States senators. Profiles in 
Courage remained near the top of the 
national best-seller list for well over 
a year. 

Last summer at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, the tousle-haired, 
youthful-looking legislator came with- 
in a few votes of becoming his party’s 
nominee for Vice President. Recently 
he wrote a piece for Life, urging his 
party to keep up to date if it hoped to 
win future elections. The article at- 
tracted wide editorial comment. 

Kennedy likes to play tennis and 
touch football. He and his wife, who 
is a former newspaperwoman, live in 
Virginia, across the Potomac from the 
capital. —By HOwArD SWEET 
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CIENTISTS from the 

Museum of Natural History re- 
cently returned from a 9-month expe- 
dition to the Papuan Islands. They 
collected over 67,000 species of plants 
and animals from these islands near 
New Guinea, which are virtually un- 
explored. 

A fruit bat whose wings spread 5 
feet was one of the most exciting spec- 
imens found by the expedition. A 
14-foot-long python and beautifully 
colored butterflies with 7-inch wing- 
spreads were also brought back. There 
was an enormous moth which has 
transparent windows in its wings. 


American 


The expedition came across a forest 
of pine-like trees, called araucarias, 
which abundantly in South 
America and Australia. Some entada 
beans were also gathered. These beans 
are so gigantic that the natives make 
them into containers. 

The Army Medical Service will 
study some of the insects collected by 
the scientists. 


grow 


* 


Manufacture of glass has taken 
many new and exciting forms during 
the last 25 years. For a long time 
glass was used primarily in window 
panes, bottles, tumblers, and eye- 
glasses. Now it is used in a wide and 
varied number of ways. 

One of the reasons glass is useful is 
that it is so versatile. It can be made 
as hard as steel or as soft as felt. It 
can be made so strong that it is im- 
possible to break it with a sledge ham- 
mer, or it can be made so fragile that 
a high note on a violin will cause it 
to shatter. 

Extremely thick glass shields indus- 
trial workers from radiation in nu- 
clear research. Glass can deaden the 
intense noise of jet engines. Combined 
with plastics, it is now used to manu- 
facture auto parts. Because it doesn’t 
conduct electricity easily, glass is a 
good insulator. 

Fiber glass is being used abun- 
dantly for insulation in houses and in 
air-conditioning units. Paper made 
of glass fibers is an excellent filter of 
dust. Glass fiber is important for 


manufacturing fabrics. 
—By NANCY BLACKWOOD 
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TINY ELECTRIC CELL (right) used 
in place of the old-style tube (left) in a 
new electronic computer. Scientists are 
constantly searching for small devices to 
do the work of considerably larger ones. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - In Agriculture 


"HERE will be almost 2 jobs wait- 
ing this year for every graduate 
in agriculture from our colleges and 
universities. Some 8,500 students are 
expected to graduate, and there are 
approximately 15,000 job openings in 
fields related to agriculture. These 
include positions in teaching, research 
work, conservation, and others.” 

That is what the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has to say about job 
opportunities for persons trained in 
farming and related fields. This 
agency points out that employment 
opportunities in these vocations will 
continue to increase as farming be- 
comes more and more scientific and 
more mechanized. 

Your qualifications, if you decide 
upon this field, should include a keen 
interest in farming and its problems. 
You should like to work with plants 
and animals and enjoy being out-of- 
doors. You will also need the ability 
to express yourself well orally and in 
writing. For most agricultural jobs, 
a farm background is almost a neces- 
sity. 

Your preparation can begin while 
in high school. Take as many courses 
as you can in scientific subjects and 
English. Also take agricultural courses 
if your school offers them. 

Join a 4-H Club or a chapter of the 
Future Farmers of America in your 
area if possible. These groups will 
offer you an opportunity to work on 
special farm projects under the super- 
vision of trained personnel. 

After high school, you should plan 
to attend an agricultural college. 


There, you will study general subjects 
in farming before specializing in a 
branch of agriculture such as con- 
servation, agronomy, horticulture, or 
one of the others. 

Conservationists are concerned 
chiefly with programs to increase the 
production of soil and the protection 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
LECTURER explaining contour plow- 
ing, which helps to prevent soil erosion 


of land from erosion. Agronomists 
conduct experiments to develop the 
most efficient breeding and production 
of field crops. Horticulturists work 
with flowers, fruit, vegetables, and 
manage greenhouses or plant nurser- 
ies. 

For teaching or research positions, 
an advanced degree is almost a neces- 
sity. It takes a year or 2 beyond the 
4-year college course for an M.A., and 





8 to 4 years of additional study for 
the Ph.D. 

For some farm jobs, such as fruit 
and vegetable spraying, and truck 
driving, little or no formal training 
beyond high school is needed. 

Job opportunities can be found with 
the federal and state government as 
research workers and as field agents 
who advise farmers on their prob- 
lems. Large farms and ranches em- 
ploy persons trained in agriculture as 
managers. Finally, there are employ- 
ment opportunities with greenhouses 
and plant nurseries, and with firms 
that produce items used by farmers. 

Your salary, as a beginner with a 
B.A. or B.S. degree, will be around 
$4,500 a year with the federal govern- 
ment. Earnings of experienced per- 
sonnel with advanced degrees may go 
as high as $10,000 or more annually. 
State salaries are somewhat lower 
than these. Incomes in private in- 
dustry vary widely, depending upon 
duties and the size of the enterprise. 

Most farm occupations are open 
only to men. Nevertheless, some 
women are employed in research work, 
and a few have even become farm or 
ranch managers. 

Further information can be obtained 
from your nearby county agent. He 
can also tell you about the activities 
of 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers of 
America in your area. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., has 
many pamphlets on farming and re- 
lated fields. Write for a list of these 
publications. —By ANTON BERLE 





Historical Background - = Slogans and Politics 


OR some time now, we have been 

hearing a lot about Modern Repub- 
licanism. President Eisenhower and 
his supporters have given this name 
to the administration’s aims for the 
country and for the Republican Party. 

In the past, members of this party 
have often been accused of being more 
interested in helping business groups 
than the working people. Republican 
leaders have always strongly denied 
this charge, insisting that they repre- 
sented the welfare of the nation as a 
whole rather than any special groups. 

President Eisenhower takes the po- 
sition that each party has to keep up 
with the times and make changes in 
light of changing conditions. He feels 
that Modern Republicanism represents 
necessary but sound social-welfare 
measures at home and intelligent co- 
operation abroad. Many Democrats 
claim that their party inaugurated 
most of Ike’s welfare and international 
cooperation programs. 

At any rate, we shall continue to 
hear much about Modern Republican- 
ism. Such short phrases or slogans 
have been part of our political scene 
since the early days of our country. 

The Federalists, a political party in 
George Washington’s time, helped win 
public support for themselves with the 
slogan Peace and Prosperity. 

For many years after the Civil War, 
the Republican Party was called the 
Party of the Union. This slogan was 
adopted because the overwhelmingly 
Democratic South had tried to secede 
from the Union over the slavery and 
tariff issues. 


William McKinley was _ re-elected 
President in 1900 with the Republican 
Party slogan: Four More Years of the 
Full Dinner Pail. This referred to the 
comparative prosperity in those days, 
and the promise of more to come. 

Theodore Roosevelt, a Republican, 
was popularly known as the Trust 
Buster, because he backed legislation 
to break up business monopolies in 
the early 1900’s. He used the term 
Square Deal to describe his adminis- 
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tration’s program of social and eco- 
nomic reforms. 

President Woodrow Wilson, who 
was in the White House from 1913 to 
1921, described his Democratic ad- 
ministration as one that offered New 
Freedom to the average American. 
His program included reforms in 
banking and in labor-management re- 
lations. 

Herbert Hoover, Republican Presi- 
dent from 1929 to 1933, stood for the 
idea of rugged individualism. He ad- 
vocated a minimum of government 
interference in business and in the 
life of each citizen. 


When Democratic President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt took office in 1933, the 
nation was in the midst of a severe 
business depression. Roosevelt pro- 
posed a New Deal for the country. 
His program provided for temporary 
and long-range public works projects 
to make jobs for unemployed persons. 
He also called for social-security laws 
and other similar measures. 

Upon President Roosevelt’s death in 
1945, Harry Truman undertook to en- 
large upon his predecessor’s ideas. 
The new President asked Congress for 
a health-insurance law (which wasn’t 
passed), for a bigger old-age pension 
plan, and more aid to schools. Tru- 
man called his program the Fair Deal. 

President Eisenhower has adopted 
a number—but not all—of the New 
Deal-Fair Deal ideas. In fact, some 
conservative GOP leaders charge that 
Modern Republicanism is little more 
than the “New Deal-Fair Deal under 
a different label.” 

These members of the President’s 
own party are generally referred to 
as Old Guard Republicans. They, as 
well as some Democrats, feel that the 
federal government has gone too far 
in social and economic activities. 

Eisenhower’s supporters reply that 
he has continued and expanded the 
best features of previous Democratic 
administrations, but has eliminated 
some of the worst features such as 
“unfair competition” with private in- 
dustry. 

Thus the slogans, as well the argu- 
ments for and against their accuracy, 
persist. —By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Campaign Spending 


1. What total did a congressional in- 
vestigating committee give as the cost of 
campaigning for federal offices during 
the 1956 elections? 


2. List some of the campaign expendi- 
tures not included in the above total. 


8. How is it possible for national polit- 
ical parties to raise large sums of money, 
despite a lawful limit of $3,000,000 
placed on national committees? 


4. What is the maximum sum for each 
party as proposed in a bill filed in Con- 
gress by Senator Gore? 


5. Tell something about the position of 
labor unions and corporations in politi- 
cal campaigns. 


6. Give the old limits and new ones 
that Senator Gore proposes for campaign 
gifts by individuals. 


7. How much are senators and repre- 
sentatives permitted to spend on cam- 
paigns now? What does the Gore meas- 
ure propose as maximums for congress- 
men? 


Discussion 


1. Do you feel that it is fair to the 
voters and to candidates for public office 
to limit campaign expenditures? Ex- 
plain your position. 


2. Should labor unions and corpora- 
tions be allowed to engage freely in cam- 
paign activity? Why, or why not? 


U. S. Foreign Policy 


1. What recent happenings vividly 
demonstrate the importance which for- 
eign affairs have come to assume in our 
government? 


2. How may 
foreign policy? 


the President influence 


3. Where is much of the study and re- 
search on foreign policy issues carried 
out? 

4. Tell how Congress can exert influ- 
ence on foreign affairs. 

5. How may the public — including 
young people—help shape foreign policy? 

6. Tell how various groups and indi- 
viduals contributed to putting the Middle 
East Doctrine into effect. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think any changes are needed 
in the procedure by which U. S. foreign 
policy is formed? Explain. 

2. In your opinion, do people in your 
community show sufficient interest in 
problems of foreign policy? What spe- 
cific steps might be taken to increase the 
interest of people? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly give the pros and cons on 
the issue of whether we should give eco- 
nomic aid to Poland. 


2. Describe the present relationship 
between Soviet Russia and Yugoslavia. 


3. Identify these men: Charles Bohlen, 
David Bruce, Llewellyn Thompson, Jr., 
Amery Houghton, and John Hay Whit- 
ney. 

4. Who is Thomas Gates, Jr., and why 
is he in the news? 


5. What action is being taken by 5 
Central American lands? 


6. Why was it natural that Senator 
John Kennedy went into politics? 


7. What were the findings of 2 study 
groups with regard to our foreign-aid 
expenditures? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) pale; 2. (d) arranged to take 
place at the same time; 3. (ce) excuse; 
4. (d) contradict; 5. (b) destroyed a 
large part of; 6. (b) tarnish; 7. (b) im- 
proving and instructive; 8. (c) attacked, 





